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" There is another, quite another, Sultan, 
Whom I entreat to hear me ere he speak " (p. 212), 

is not a true rendering of 

" Es ist ein andrer 
Weit, weit ein andrer, den ich, Saladin, 
Doch auch vorher zu hdren bitte." 

" I did not begin " (p. 53) may refer to the war or to the game of 
chess ; but " Ich habe nicht zuerst gezogen " involves no such ambi- 
guity, and is a far more vigorous expression. But these are only slight 
defects. "We heartily commend the volume as an admirable version of 
a work which, after the lapse of nearly a century, still remains the 
unsurpassed model of a didactic drama. 



6. — The History of Israel to the Death of Moses. By Heinkich 
Ewald, Professor of the University of Gottingen. Translated from 
the German. Edited, with a Preface, by Russell Martineau, 
M. A., Professor of Hebrew in Manchester New College, London. 
London: Longmans, Greene, & Co. 8vo. pp.656. 

It is only since the Colenso controversy, when " every one," (in Mr. 
Martineau's phrase) " rushed into print on the Exodus," that sufficient 
interest has been aroused among English readers concerning the sub- 
ject to lead them to desire a translation of such a book as Ewald's 
" History of Israel." It is not only that the bulk of the work, and its 
peculiar style of learning, are somewhat repellent to the general stu- 
dent, or that its style is noted, even in the harsh library of German 
erudition, for special obscurities of its own, but its whole cast of 
thought is such as to make it desirable to translate that first, and 
cut its English rendering quite adrift from the original, in form and 
style. 

But no thorough student is satisfied, unless he has before him the 
very thoughts and language of the writer he wishes to understand. 
These ten years' discussions have stirred up a desire to know the fore- 
most authorities in this matter at first hand, in many who could not 
undertake the serious task of studying the German original. And 
there are qualities in Ewald which quickly kindle the student's enthu- 
siasm, and make the knowledge of him an era to one who has been 
attempting, under other guides, an exploration of the field he has made 
his own. In the first place, he brings to it such resources as few 
authors have brought to the treatment of any topic of history or anti- 
quities. His " Prolusions" have amounted to almost a complete recast- 
ing of the materials out of which the structure had to be wrought. 
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They comprise a Hebrew Grammar, " greatly enlarged in successive 
editions, up to the seventh," — a translation and exposition, in four or 
five volumes, of all the poetical books of the Old Testament, — a sep- 
arate work on the institutions and antiquities of the Hebrew people, — 
a learned Journal, or Jahrhuch, conducted for many years principally 
by himself, — besides sundry other works, on topics of Oriental an- 
tiquities and learning. As a critical scholar in that department, he has 
long stood, unchallenged, in the very front rank. Still further, he has 
carried into this department of study a genius and insight, a bold orig- 
inality of view, a fertility of suggestion, which have made his writ- 
ings something quite different from the ponderous mechanical apparatus 
which a mere scholar will often furnish. In particular, we regard the 
Preface to his " Prophets of the Old Testament," as one of the finest 
examples of a genuine religious philosophy, genius almost, brought to 
bear on the work of learned exposition. His vehement and scornful 
temper as a controversialist, — the intellectual pride which made him, 
thirty years ago, choose exile before compromise, when the king of 
Hanover violated the charter of the University, — the bitter partisan- 
ship he has been accused of in his polemical writings, — the proud 
sense of solitude we have ourselves heard him express, in speaking of 
the theological sects and schools of Germany, divided between a narrow 
dogmatism and a philosophical unbelief, — all these are qualities which 
give a keen human interest to his writings, and bring the student of 
them to side with him, half unconsciously, as champion in a real strug- 
gle. It is his animus, as combatant, that makes the patient hearing 
possible which is needed to follow him through his long task. 

And it is a task to follow him. This thick volume, which seems to us 
about as well translated as it is possible for such a work to be, is one 
long dissertation, like the first volumes of Niebuhr's Rome, bristling 
with points of attack and defence, its few glimpses of narrative half 
hid under the cloud of argument, exposition, and discussion. One finds 
it difficult to take the work for what it really is, — a learned and honest 
attempt at a positive historical construction out of the material which 
study has been gathering and criticism has been sifting for these hun- 
dred years. As compared with the old familiar Mosaic narrative, 
which has the effect of a cabinet-picture, it is like a wide, dim, out-door 
landscape, in which, for the present, all our bearings seem to be lost. 
In speaking of the Grecian myths, Mr. Grote will attempt or accept 
no resolving them into fact ; " the curtain," he says, " is the picture." 
It is quite otherwise with Ewald, who, dealing (as he conceives) with 
as free play of legend and myth as that of Grecian epic, is not satisfied 
till he has assigned the date to every monumental fragment, and the 
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historic location of every proper name, and the right interpretation 
of every phrase of ancient song, and even figure taken from a forgotten 
census. With a religious rhetoric that emulates the most edifying of 
pious commentators, he has an astonishing freedom, what seems often a 
perfectly arbitrary license, in dealing with the documents before him. 
He respects the literal statement, that over six hundred thousand He- 
brew warriors marched forth from Egypt, in the Exodus, implying 
a population of two or three millions, where a matter-of-fact criticism 
sees room for scarce a hundred thousand, — while he steadily rational- 
izes, under a halo of pious phraseology, every incident of the marvel- 
lous Desert march. He defends as " ante-Mosaic " the Oracle of 
Jacob (Gen. xlix.), which bears such strong marks of composition in 
Palestine, long after the settlement of the Tribes, — while he considers 
the story in Genesis xxxviii. as a lampoon on King David, and the tale 
of Reuben's lewdness to be borrowed from the deeds of Absalom. The 
patriarchal genealogies he deals with in an equally arbitrary manner, 
holding them to be records of migrations, or geographical mementoes, 
and calling us to take note how every tenth name in the older lists is 
followed by a group of three sons, making "a sort of knot" in the line 
of descent, — while, against all likelihood of fact, he holds to the genu- 
ineness of all the forty stations of the "Wandering, and maintains that 
the Decalogue is not only the authentic work of Moses, but is the type 
of a most elaborate tenfold grouping to be traced through the whole 
body of the Mosaic code. The familiar Bible narrative of the patri- 
archal life, and of the long residence of Israel in Egypt, he considers 
to be only a veil curiously wrought, piece by piece, and at intervals 
which he undertakes to mark with some precision, hiding a series of 
historical events, which he traces in their long sequence and wide 
perspective, — while he assigns to the Desert march, and to the period 
of bloody conquest and broken settlement, that theocratic code and com- 
plex ritual and developed civil polity which a cooler criticism remands 
at least as far as to the period of the monarchy, if not to the return 
from exile. One knows not whether to admire more the sagacious 
intuition with which he dissects the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch, 
grouping it under half a dozen periods of composition, and assigning to 
every phrase its approximate date, or the arrogant self-confidence with 
which he assumes as proved this elaborate scheme of authorship, and 
argues from it as to the most vital points of history. The modest 
student is stunned by the vehement assertion, dazzled by the wealth 
of erudition ; he hesitates to challenge what he is so incompetent to 
refute ; he submits, provisionally, to the guidance of a hand so willing, 
skilled, and strong, till he is well past the tangle of the disputed terri- 
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tory ; and it is only in virtue of the help he has thus received in 
winning higher ground, that he can take his own survey of the ground, 
and lay out a track of his own that may satisfy him better. 

For, as we have intimated, those who are most thoroughly grateful 
to Ewald's guidance, and most helped by it, will be apt to catch some- 
thing of his own independence, and demur at yielding always to his 
imperious assertion. In doing so, they do not question the rich and 
genuine learning, the force of argument, the thorough good faith and 
conviction of their teacher. It is an old maxim in philosophy, that 
there is less immodesty in disputing your opponent's whole system of 
thinking than in controverting his points in detail. Go back far 
enough, and every man must start with an assumption which he is 
apparently equally free to accept or to reject. It is impossible for us, 
with all the admiration we have felt for Ewald's masterly exposition 
of the Hebrew history, and after yielding our own judgment to his 
through a good many months of patient study, not to dissent from 
him as to some of the cardinal points of the history he has treated. 
In particular, his theory as to the early origin and completeness of the 
Hebrew institutions, as found in the later books of the Pentateuch, as 
he has set it forth in this volume, together with his view of the period 
of the Judges as the time when the hierarchy was in full and vigorous 
maturity, seems to us purely ideal, a thing which can possibly hold in 
shape only on the paper it is written on. So it is with some later 
passages in the history, which are damaged by the merging of the 
historian in the religious controversialist or the philosophical idealist. 
But if the historical event is discolored or distorted to Ewald's vision by 
a philosophical mirage, it is one which gives nobleness and splendor to 
the prospect, which kindles the intensity while it does not mar the 
quality of his work. If he were not a theorist, he would not be so 
earnest a scholar or so suggestive a critic, though possibly he might 
be a little more sound; at least, he would not have won the enthusiastic 
students and disciples who have done the excellent service of present- 
ing this version of a part of his labors to the public. 

Mr. Martineau's Introduction is a clear, sensible, and brief statement 
of the claims of the volume and of its author to a respectful hearing. 
In explaining the use of the term " insurrection " to represent the 
German Erhebung, which " refers to the elevation of aim and character 
which generated the desire to be freed from Egyptian slavery, as much 
as to the political rebellion itself," because there was no English 
equivalent, we wonder that the word "uprising" did not occur to him 
as having been well naturalized in English about seven years ago. 
The very full table of contents which he has added is a great con- 
venience to the reader. 



